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The average unemployment level on Wisconsin Indian 
reservations is 39*. Across Wisconsin Indian communities, 
unemployment ranges from 20% to nearly 70%. A studfy of Indian 
unemployment in A Wisconsin indicates that the employment level in , 
Indian communities both on and off the reservation is affected by 
such conditions as the out-migration of Indians in the prime working 
ages of 25 to 45, the lack of accessability of local economic 
activity to Native Americans, and the match between the. skill levels" 
of the Native American labor force and the skill requirements of the 
labor market. Several policy implications stem from these findings: 
making reservation life more attractive to stem the outmigration of 
prime aged workers; expanding the Indian community's economic base to 
make employment opportunities more accessible to the Indian 
population and^ to help eliminate Indian reluctance to become involved 
in traditionally non-Indian dominated activities; "trickling down" 
aid through the larger community to 1 help Indians; developing economic 
opportunities within the reservation; and upgrading the skills of 
Native Americans to make them more competitive in the labor market 
and to aid the Indian community's economic development. (NQ) 
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When a community's, unemployment level reaches 10 to 15 percent, , 
it usually coincides with a local economic crisis. The average unem-/ 
ployment level on Wisconsin reservations is 39 Across / 

Wisconsin I ndia 9 , communities, unemploymenyajj^i^roin a low of 20 
percent to a high of nearly 70 percent^ 

extraordinarily high ievels of unemployed workers but- are typical of 
the reservation situation. ; ' . .\ . :. y ,v 

Indians Excluded From American Society 

The unemployment^ problem among American Indians has 'finally been 
recognized as such by non-Indian society although it has existed for 
several decades. Traditionally, the Federal government has viewed - 
; Na,tive American people as a sovereign entity worth setting apart from 
the .mainstream of American society. Thus, the government, wi th the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs acting- as guardian, developed reservations, 

r-. 

segregated boarding schools, re-organized tribal governments, and an 
entire volume of the Code of Federal Regulations devoted to Indian.Law. 

Moreover, the Indian communities rural isolation and the distinct 
cultural differences of Native .Americans with respect to work habits, 
have not made them anattractive labor pool. This is especially true 
in urban American industry which has had access to large numbers of 
European jmmfg rants and others .who desire industrial work. 

But Native Americans have' preferred Jnd continue to prefer their 5 
position as a d istinct adjunct to American society. ' By not becoming a 
part of the' "melting pof," 'they have preserved, val ued elements of (. 
traditional culture, social life and "life style which otherwise might, 
have vanished with the. onslaught 1 of "European society. \ 



Participation in the n^instream of U.S. society, however , has not 
gone without rewards. Most American, citjlzi^s now live in affluence *' • 
unparal leled- in world history. The Native American dc?mmuni ty is t aware 
of this especially when they compare the poverty of the reservation with 
their non-lnd ian*/ieighbor*s material well-being. Indian leaders and • 
government off icial s al ike have become concerned about this difference. 
This concern is magnified when Native Americans, prompting their com- 
munity's welfare, face empty treaty agreements and unfulfilled promises^, 
to el iminate poverty. 

* 4 
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Patterns of Assistance * 

f • ■ 

There are several strategies available tb ease the pconotoic hard- 
ships Native American communities face. One such strategy, direct relief 
program to Native Americans, however, is beyond the tribal governments' 
fiscal capafc>i 1 i ties and m^y also rankle the dominant society's tradi- 
tional values. A second alternative, providing empldyment oppoY-tuni ties 
to Indians,^ serves as a viable way for securing- financial resources for 
Native Americans. 

«•■'•, * * 

Job Creation , 

( 

The i r employment opportunities can be provided in several ways. 
Native Americans can. seek employment in large-urban centers and indeed; j 
have given, incentives to do. ^o. Ttys lack of economic attivPty on ' . 
reserya^or\s has led federal officials, at least, to despair of possibly 
local employment and to start relocation programs. These programs 
trained and located workers in large urban areas that were often far 
fi^om the\reservation: This has broken up the "Indian community and has 
led Indian leaders to look elsewhere for employment alternatives. 
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v ' 'i A second Strategy, more attractive to Nat! ve Americans Insofar as 
workers do not have to le^ve their Homes and kinsmen to ^secure Job r . 
is ttnpioymen.t In/fche lo^l non-Indian ^fnmunU^ 

alternative i\ employment within the Indian community • itself slncfe .this 
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- ^provides local ^loyment, 'strengtherk; the .community** economic base 

* v ■ k ^» ■ ■ . ■ v • * ' * -. : " 

and may giv^^hjxol of the workplace to fellow Indians.' \. . 

' • /Recejjj^ capital from^urban to rural areas 

has given hope ' to the^pportuni r? of local employment for Indians. The 

* tribe may also engage In entrepreneur activities such as the Menominee 
Indians of Northern Wisconsin who are renovating a sawmill. Or industry 
may be recruited as on the Navajo reservat iorrvhere the General , 
Dynamics Corporation has located. A third ( pdssibl 1 ity Is economic 
-development of) the community nfearest the reservation^consideratlons - 
of racial prfejud ice and other employment barriers asfute- y\ 

The remainder of this article examines conditions affecting ther ^ 

employment level in Indian communities both ort and of f th^ reservation . 

. ■ ■ .■ / ■ -*\\ ■■ " * 

The unemployment level in Native American communities depends on 

reservation characteristics and the conditions of the larger community , 

■ %' - 

in which the reservation exists. ^ 

i' ■ * '• 

% .Several intertwining factors affect Indian employment levels. ■ The 

/■ ■. 

number of; emplpyable pfersons sufficiently skilled for available job^Js 
importabtt few workers, by necessity, implies few persons to employ. 
Similarly/ most Native Americans on reservations have few and often no 
salable skills. Thus a job supply with many positions In construction, 
manufacturing and retail trade wl 1 lj employ.imore t Ind laps than a labor 
market oriented toward 'ski 1 led employment. A fiaal factor affecting 
ftati ve^Amer fcans! abil ity 'to secure* employment is their participation 



in the larger community's economic activity. The number of Indians 
living off and adjacent to the reservation denotes the cftftent the 
Indian community exists as an isolated entity, impervious to the larger 
community surrounding it. 

, . . ( V 

Research on Indian Unemployntent 

To study these factors, data were collected on all the major 
^Wisconsin Indian reservations and settlements (not including urban areas 
such as Mi lwaukee)^arjd the counties where they are located; The 
information obtained on reservation conditions is mainly) demographic , 
(patterns, of residence and age distribution of the Indian population). . 
This^&jnpt to say that these are the only important considerations 
but thatpjthese were the variables on which data were available. From 
what wis-j,avai lable, it was apparent little^ is kfibi^n about, Indian 
populat iJjis statistically. 

Tribes included in this study were the Chippewa, Menominee^ Oneida, 

. -.1. ;; h • ' 

Potawa^ontile, Stockbr idgd|-Munsee, and Winnebago. The information ancT 

* .■ ■ ^ /J; - - * - ' - 

f indincjstare focused only on Wisconsin Indian communities; the data 
also suggest what might be happening on reservations nationally. Data* 
ollected on the larger local community consist of economic characteristics 
such' as manufacturing levels and the local labor market's make-up. / 



The/Neec). for Prime Age Workers 

Ijjjorder to employ people, it is first necessary to have people to 




employ, a nearly platitudinous statement, yet the most. significant # 

i - : i ] > . ■ r ■ •" \ • 

factor affect ing^employment levels among Indians. The prime working age 
is IS to 45. In the Native American labor force, the fewer residents in 



/this age bracket the" greater level of unemployment. Programs promoting > * 
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out-mlgrattijnjor Indians in these Jiighly employable years have created 
a situation on the reservation where the group left behind is a highly 
dependent population. The old and young who make-up,, this group are 

generally unable to make a substantial contribution to the community's 

' -» . t 

economic base. 4 

The Disadvantage of Reservation Residence 

The residence patterns of Wisconsin Mativte Afoer icans^al so make a 
contribution to the reservation unemployment level s. There is a 
significant relationship between percent of Native Americans living 
adjacent to reservations and percent of unemployment N More ^Native ^ 
Americans lining off and adjacent to the reservation will 'result in 
higher employment levels. This maVfindicate a greater invoTvement in 
local economic activity occurring off the reservation. By living off 
the reservation proper, economic opportuhiti.es' in the larger community 
Sre more visible and perhaps more ^ctessable. • j 

.: .. v ' * ^ .. ■ • I 

\ off-Reservation Economic Conditions Affect Native Americans 

If Wisconsin Native Americans are able ,to secure employment in tlje 
larger local community, it follows that as the community's economic 
health 'improves, so will employment In the Indian community. A good 

indication of a community's economic development is the number of 

manufacturing f i rms -located thfere. The average number of firms in these 
Wisconsin communities was 5.9- The county with the fewest plants had 
seven and the count%with the most had 253- Fewer plants means fewer 
employment opportunities in >anufabturing and accompanying activities. 
The result *is higher unemployment, among the Native American fabdr force. 



Jobs are Inaccessable to Indians V 

, '/ 

In addition, a growing economy, does, noj^-necessar i ly promise more 
jobs for Wisconsin Indians. The kinds of available jobs is also 
important. A dempnd for technical expertise and a.s led labor V 
force would close employment opportunities to lessor skilled of unskilled 
Native Americans. A\]abor force providing opportunities for very low 
Skilled and uffSkl 1 led workers, however, is likely to raise the employ- 
ment levfel in Native American communities. Thus, heavy concentrations 



of workers in manufacturing, construction, qnd wholesale and retail 

** * * 

trade activities contfibyte to a lower unemployment 1e\* e1 amc 
Wisconsin Indian^w&f kers. Activities requiring a somewhat higher skil]3 
such as government and service employment exclude Native Americans 
from the labor* market. *.i ' 

Level bf Unemployment can be Improved 

• ' ■ • • ) 

In short, several cond it ions act to improve the employment levels 

i 

in the Wisconsin Native American community*. In order of importance they / 

4 * ■ ti . ' . - , • / 

are a? follows: ■ ■ !» » , 

1. The percent of the Native* American populati^r^'n the prime / 
working ages 

• " ' f ■ ■ ■ ' 

2. The accessibility of local economic activity to Native Americans. 



3.. The economic we 1 1 -being of th5? local community in" which /the 
Native American commun i ty -i s Ideated . / 



k. The match between the skill levels of the* Nat ive~ American labor 

• \ • . - / ■. 

fo^se and the skill requirements of the labor market. 

* ' - ' , " , ' ■ . ■ • ' * / 

V-"^ There are several policy impl ications stemming frcwi)/ the above 

' : - ' L ' ' *. \ ■ /■ m ■ " - ■ 

findings. First to stem the putmi grafion of prime age^ workers, 



reservation life needs to be made more attractive. Increasing economic 
opportunity is one way to do thj^. * 
S ' v \econd, tojnake employment opportunities more accessible to the 
IndiW population, it may be necessary to expand the- I nd lan community's 

; . ' > J 

economic base.. This may also help eliminate Indian re lu/tance, to 
become involved in trad i tional ly non-lnd Ian dominated a ^h^M«. 

Third, because of the* evidence of the Native Amerj^ar^^ 
on the larger community's economic affairs, ofte strategy may be to 

» ! • ' ^ 

"triclcle down 11 aid through the larger community to help Indians; a 

O) * 

method found ineffective in other situations. >\n al ternati ver to/ this 
Is Cn^develop economic^ opportunities within the reservation^ ThKs^ 



approach would also undoubtedly help the economy of the larger community. 

Final \/ f upgrade the skills of - Native Americans to n&ke then* more 
competi tiv#in the Jabor market and to aid the Indian community's 
economic development. 
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